ON  THE   RE-READING   OF  BOOKS

the spoken word, and so filled with the presence of
the living man. Another volume of a similar kind,
which I have read three times and dipped into any
number of times, is Eckermann's " Conversation?
with Goethe." It is a pregnant book; in fact, 1
know no such armory of critical wisdom anywhere
else as this book contains. Its human interest may
not be equal to Boswell, though I find this very
great; but as an intellectual excitant it is vastly
superior.

It is a profitable experience for one who read
Dickens forty years ago to try to read him now.
Last winter I forced myself through the " Tale of
Two Cities." It was a sheer dead pull from start
to finish. It all seemed so insincere, such a trans-
parent make-believe, a mere piece of acting. My
sympathies were hardly once touched. I was not
insensible to the marvelous genius displayed in the
story, but it left me cold and unmoved. A feeling
of unreality haunted me on every page. The fault
may have been my own. I give myself reluctantly
to a novel, yet I love to be entirely mastered by one.
But my poor success with this one, of course, makes
me think that Dickens's hold upon the future is not
at all secure. A man of wonderful talents, but of no
deep seriousness; a matchless mimic through and
through, and nothing else. But I am proud to add
that my boy, a youth of eighteen, reads his books
with great enthusiasm.
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